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A BUDDHIST SHRINE OF THE T’ANG DYNASTY 


F SHE Lucy Maud Buckingham Col- 
lection of Chinese Art has recently 
added a notable example of stone 

sculpture of the T’ang dynasty. It is a 

Buddhist shrine, composed of two blocks of 

limestone fitted together and cut out so as 

to form a hol- 
low block with 

a small door- 

way on one 

side. Through 
this doorway 
one perceives 

a seated figure 

of the Buddha 

with an at- 
tendant Bod- 
hisattva 
standing at 
each side, 
carved in high 
relief on the 
block which 
forms the 
back of the 


shrine. On the 


back of this 
block (the 
outside back 


of the shrine) 
are engraved 
the figures of 
two standing 
Bodhisattvas, 
and an in- 
scription stat- 
ing that Shi 
eee, 
monk or nun, 
had caused 
them to be 
carved. On 
the proper 
right side of the shrine is a long inscription, 
not yet translated. It is dated K’ai Yiian 
12th year, 9th month, 17th day. The reign 
of K’ai Yiian began in 713 A.D., so the 
inscription was cut in 724. 

The roof of the shrine, for there must 








BUDDHIST SHRINE, T ANG DYNASTY 
LUCY MAUD BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


have been a roof, is missing, but it was 
doubtless the usual pyramidal pagoda 
type, cut in one block. There is also the 
possibility that the shrine constituted one 
storey of a slender votive pagoda which 
might have been several feet in height. 
The dimen- 
sions are, 
height, 26 
inches, width, 
17 inches, 
thickness, 
161% inches. 

Over the 
doorway, 
which is re- 
cessed, are 
two holes, 
about half an 
inch in diame- 
ter, worn 
smooth inside. 
It seems prob- 
able that a 
door with pegs 
on the back 
was fitted 
over the open- 
ing, and that 
it was con- 
stantly being 
withdrawn, 
which would 
account for 
the polished 
surface of the 
perforations. 
It may well be 
that the im- 
ages were 
shown only on 
payment of a 
fee. 

In style the shrine belongs to the more 
elaborate type of T’ang sculpture. There 
is plenty of invention and facility in han- 
dling forms in space, but it stops far short of 
mannerisms and floridity. Over the portal 
with its ogee-curved moulding, which is 
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typically Chinese, but would not surprise 
us in France or England, are two robust 
and agitated animals, with scaly lion bodies 
and dragon heads. A frowning ogre head 
catches the tip of the mould in his jaws, and 
appears quite fittingly placed between the 
raging monsters. Below, on each side of 
the doorway, stands a powerful figure in 
a strained and menacing position. Un- 
fortunately, both heads and the larger 
part of the torso of one figure are gone. The 
poise of the figures, the sweep of the 
drapery behind them, and the justness of 
the proportions, place their sculptor far 
above the rank and file of his contempo- 
raries who were multiplying religious sculp- 
ture for the most part in mechanical 
fashion. These two guardian figures, 
known as the Deva Kings, Brahma and 
Indra, are still found in multitudes of 
shrines in Japan, often of colossal size, to 
warn away the evil doers. They seem to 
be a rather ferocious expression of the 
“church militant.” The only touch of 
lightness on the face of the shrine is found 
at the very top, where two little flying 
figures, apsarases, are disporting them- 
selves. They seem to understand perfectly 
all the joys of flying. 

Inside the shrine there is a great contrast 
to the rather stormy exterior. Here we 
find a gentle seated Buddha in the teaching 
position, and a faintly smiling Bodhisattva 
standing gracefully at each side holding the 
sacred lotus flower. All are upon the con- 
ventional lotus pedestal. 

On a small scale this shrine represents 
much the same sort of sculpture as do the 
later carvings at the caves of T’ien Lung 
Shan (Heavenly Dragon Mountain) in the 
province of Shansi. Several heads from 
Tien Lung Shan have recently come to 
America. They are natural human size or a 
little larger, and our complete figures are 
only a few inches high, but the same grace- 
ful sweetness is characteristic of all. There 
is no more depth of religious fervor than 
we should find in a Fra Angelico, but there 
is, nevertheless, a real sculptural accom- 
plishment. As a race the Chinese were not 
preéminently sculptors, and a great deal 
of Chinese sculpture is hard, mechanical, 





INTERIOR OF BUDDHIST SHRINE 


and dreary. The exceptional pieces, how- 
ever, stand on their own merits, and com- 
pare favorably with the work of other races. 
This is one of the exceptional pieces. 


C. F. K. 

A PORTRAIT BY MORONI 
R. CHARLES H. WORCESTER’S 
M loan of a full-length portrait by 
Giambattista Moroni (c. 1520- 
1578), illustrated on the cover, brings to 
the museum a splendid example of north 
Italian painting. In the sixteenth century 
Venice was a rich, glittering cosmopolis, 
trafficking with the entire known world, 
and her regal position was inevitably re- 
flected in her art. To the neighboring west 
and north lay a group of smaller cities, 
including Bergamo, Brescia, and Trent, 
which were near enough to Venice to ac- 
knowledge her supremacy, but were subject 
as well to influences from Milan and Padua. 
These lesser towns retained their local and 
provincial characteristics, by reason of 
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BACK OF BUDDHIST SHRINE 


their comparative isolation and the mi- 
nor réles they played. The Bergamesque 
painters, for example, knew the Bellini and 
Titian as men as well as masters, but con- 
tented themselves with a style less am- 
bitious and exuberant than the Venetian 
Brescia and Bergamo took their cue first 
from Vincenzo Foppa, himself a Brescian, 
who had been a student with Gentile 
Bellini, Mantegna, and Tura in Squar- 
cione’s bottega at Padua. His fellow- 
Brescians followed his rather austere pre- 
cept, heeding his example of gray color 
harmonies, and later adding to his tradi- 
tion the brighter secrets gleaned from 
Giorgione, Titian, and Lorenzo Lotto. 
The outstanding representatives of the 
Bergamesque school in the first half of the 
sixteenth century were Romanino and 
Allesandro Bonvicino, called Il Moretto. 





Our painter first appears on the scene as 
the latter’s pupil. 

Moroni was born at Bondo, near Albino, 
in the province of Bergamo, between the 
years 1520 and 1525. His artistic schooling 
was obtained in Brescia under Moretto, 
with whom he collaborated in certain re- 
ligious subjects. In such works he shines 
least. He lacks the consuming piety which 
illuminates the sacred works of the prim- 
itives and the worldly pride which gives 
luster to those of the later Venetians. Mr. 
Berenson calls him “the only mere portrait 
painter that Italy has ever produced.” 
In modern psychological parlance, one 
might speak of Moroni as an extrovert, and 
place him thus in the company of painters 
of such varying degrees of genius as Velas- 
quez, Zorn, and Sargent, all painters whose 
interest lay primarily in recording, rather 
than in interpreting the facts of the world 
they live in. Such self-analysis probably 
never occurred to Moroni: he was a busy 
portrait-painter, and besides, he doubtless 
shared the contemporaneous sense of local 
patriotism and found adequate the mission 
of preserving for all time the likenesses of 
provincial dignitaries. His neighbors es- 
teemed him, Titian is said to have known 
and praised him, he was a shrewd and 
truthful observer with a well-disciplined 
hand. His scope was limited, but in his 
own province—that of penetrating, realistic 
portraiture—he ranks high. 

In the year 1545 the Council of Trent 
met for the first time. The hope of 
Pope Pius IV and of the Emperor Charles 
V that the threatened authority of the 
Catholic church might be re-established 
and the internal dissent silenced was not 
realized. For twenty years the Council 
was in intermittent session, bringing to the 
little city at the foot of the Alps a proces- 
sion of papal delegates and ecclesiastical 
princes. In the wake of these dignitaries 
came artists, Moroni among them. His 
painting of the Council in session in the 
Duomo hangs now in the Louvre. Likewise 
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he painted portraits of well-known _per- 
sonages in attendance. No family was of 
greater local renown than the Madruzzi— 
Cristoforo Madruzzo, Prince-Bishop of 
Trent, and his nephews, Lodovico, who 
succeeded to his office, and Gianfederico. 
Moroni made portraits of the famous trio. 
That of Lodovico is the painting which has 
recently come to us. Such was the limited 
knowledge of Moroni’s work in the cen- 
turies following that the portraits were 
assigned to Titian, and it was Morelli 
who called attention to their proper 
source.* The painting of Cristoforo is still 
given by some writers to Titian. 

The portrait of Lodovico Madruzzo 
shows a youngish man in black robes 
turned slightly to the right but gazing 
directly at the spectator. The head is full 
of energy and character; characteristic also 
are the hands, the right clasping a glove, 
the left hanging easily at the side. Lodovico 
stands against a gray wall, the paneling of 
which makes a severe but adequately 
decorative background, and the _ black 
and pink squares of the marble pavement 
add pattern interest. A dark green curtain 
at the upper left is balanced in mass by the 
partly concealed figure of a hunting dog 
which stands beside his master. Morelli 
places Moroni’s earliest dated work in the 
year 1553. In 1567 Lodovico Madruzzo 
was made a cardinal, and our portrait, as 
the robes indicate, was evidently painted 
before that date. Already Moroni had 
dropped the brick-red tones which dom- 
inated his early work, and the quiet color 
of this painting is one of its chief merits. 
The contrasting blacks of the subject’s 
garments stand clear of the gray back- 
ground, and the head and the expressive 
hands have full emphasis. 

The portraits of the three Madruzzi, 
uncle and nephews, hung in the family 
castle of Buonconsiglio, Trent, until 1658, 
when the last of the direct line died, and 
the effects passed to the Barons of Rocca- 
bruna. In 1837 the portraits were inher- 
ited by the Barons Isidoro and Valentino 
Salvadori and remained in Casa Salvadori 
until recent years. The companion-por- 


*Morelli: Italian Painters, London, 1893, Vol. ii, p. 65. 





PENCIL DRAWING BY GEORGES SEURAT 
GIFT OF ROBERT ALLERTON 


traits of the brothers, Lodovico and Gian- 
federico, were then purchased by the late 
James Stillman of New York and were 
from 1921 until 1926 in the Metropolitan 
Museum. Gino Fogolari in his history of 
Trent speaks with patriotic pride of these 
paintings as they hung in Casa Salvadori, 
“at the end of a rich hall decorated with 
bright hangings, where the cool light fell 
softly, bringing out the imposing figures in 
relief. How admirably the colors blended, 
forming an agreeable harmony. The blacks 
of the mantle, with the luscious luminosity 
of the silk lining in the portrait of Lodovico 
stand out distinctly from the priestly robe 
of the young and worldly prelate, enhanc- 
ing the seriousness of his expression.’’* 
The portrait of Lodovico preserves for 
us the image of a typical citizen of the High 
Renaissance, priest and man of action. 
His gaze still meets ours, alertly, intel- 
ligently, fixed as it has been for nearly three 
hundred years by a painter whose place is 
circumscribed but secure. R. M. F. 


*Trenio, Istituti Italiano d’Arti Grafiche, Bergamo, 
p. 161. 
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WATER COLOR BY J. D. INNES 
GIFT OF ROBERT ALLERTON 


NOTES ON SOME MODERN 
DRAWINGS 
(Continued) 


E HAVE seen how the bonds which 

shackled drawing to tradition and 

to a subsidiary place beside paint- 
ing were loosened in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century Ever since the Ren- 
aissance, drawing was regarded either as 
a means of expressing certain conventions 
of anatomical learning, as a preliminary to 
painting, or as illustration. Having carried 
painting to its last pinnacle of realistic 
achievement, artists discovered that there 
were other ways of seeing and recording 
than those they had been employing. In 
the release of painting from the fetish of 
representation, drawing, too, slipped its 
chains. Gauguin and Van Gogh, as we 
have noted, contributed to this escape, 
while Cézanne sent painters back to a more 
thorough study of the problems of form 
than they had ever before attempted, and 
thus left drawing free to explore on its own. 
So while the painter and the draughtsman, 
now, as of old, have usually remained united 
in the same individual, their functions have 
become more clearly defined. We have 
names for the various steps in the recent 
history of art—Impressionism, Post-Ex- 
pressionism, Cubism, etc.—labels which 
were invented to apply originally to paint- 
ing. For drawings we have no special 
terminology, and those of the sister art 


will do as well as any. It 
would be false and futile to 
press the differences too far: 
Picasso the painter and Picasso 
the draughtsman are one in 
Picasso the artist, but it is not 
far-fetched to that 
drawing, being the nimblest 
and most responsive of the 
artistic processes, has been the 
most versatile in adapting it- 
self to new conditions. 

When the Impressionists, 
encouraged by the examples of 
Delacroix and the Barbizon 
painters, threw a stone into the 
complacent pool of academic 


observe 


art, the ripples spread quickly and evenly 
from the center. Then in rapid succession 
their descendants, the Post-Impressionists, 
the Cubists, the Vorticists, and those more 
remotely related artists for whom we have 
as yet no family names, emulated the pro- 
ceeding; the spreading circles touch and 
interlace; the whole face of the pool is 
ruffled, and it is impossible to say some- 
times where the movement starts. We find 
then such an artist as Picasso at home in 
any of several circles, often himself originat- 
ing the waves and abandoning them for 
something else before they touch the 
shore. As draughtsman he has shown him- 
self able to evoke types, in the manner 
of Toulouse-Lautrec, to hold himself to the 
fine, perfectly controlled line of the well- 
known etching, “Le Ménage des Pauvres,”’ 
to trace the features of person and personal- 
ity in a flowing, continuous pen line, or 
simply to let himself go in the rapid setting 
down of visual impressions. Our drawings 
of nudes belong to the last class. They are 
calligraphic in that “the line’s the thing’’, for 
its own sake, rather than for any image it 
preserves. 

Matisse, in a more 
exemplifies this same ease and delight in 
gesture for its inherent grace. Something 
seen records itself pleasurably upon his 
brain, and immediately (one feels) his 
fingers are stimulated to transfer this im- 
pression to paper. But the thing itself and 
the work of art are rightly quite distinct. 


consistent way, 
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The thing—be it girl, animal, 
or chair—is the stimulus that 
ultimately sets the hand in 
motion; this begun, the record 
of the hand’s action is the im- 
portant consideration, without 
reference to its conformity or 
non-conformity to the ob- 
ject. The drawings of Made- 
moiselle Poupelet belong like- 
wise to this category, although 
the felineness of the cat, the 
equinity of the horse, the fem- 
ininity of the woman are re- 
tained at no expense to the im- 
pulsiveness of the gesture in 
the three drawings in our col- 
lections. Then there is Bran- 
cusi’s drawing of children. You 
may count the lines: there are 
twelve, and only a dozen times 
did the sure-fingered artist lift 
the pen from the paper in the summary 
but adequate suggestion of three sturdy 
little forms. The curly tendrils of hair are 
an afterthought, a moment’s playful 
abandonment to an impulse to embellish, 
to decorate. 

M. Derain reveals himself in his draw- 
ings as the typical modern eclectic. We 
illustrate his delicately rhythmical pen 
drawing of a nude, in which the line curves 
smoothly, lightly along the arms, the 
thighs, and stops abruptly at the hands and 
feet. M. Derain was not afraid of these 
details, but indifferent at the moment. On 
the other hand, his little colored drawing 
of trees is precisely elegant, almost a pen- 
man’s exercise in calligraphic proficiency. 
This artist will not, however, be so easily 
ticketed and disposed of: his water color 
landscape is obviously unfinished, but 
shows a student’s grasp of tree forms, re- 
duced to their essentials. 

The expressiveness of the thin, aristo- 
cratic line is understood by Modigliani and 
by the Franco-Japanese artist Foujita in 
their heads of women. It is something of a 
relief, however, to turn to the more robust 
technique of Joseph Bernard, Mestrovic, 
and Maillol. Bernard’s drawings may be 
compared with those of Rodin and Georg 





PENCIL DRAWING BY GEORGE BELLOWS 
GIFT OF THE FRIENDS OF AMERICAN ART 


Kolbe, to which we referred in our first 
article, in that the line is used frankly to 
mark the end of a plane and that within 
this well-defined boundary a water color 
wash suggests a sculptural roundness and 
firmness of form. In Mestrovic again we 
feel the economy that is made possible by 
the sculptor’s grasp of structure, and his 
ability to set it down in a few sweeping 
strokes of the crayon. Maillol’s pencil 
drawing of a nude in the act of falling is 
perhaps the least self-conscious, the most 
serene of all. The pencil evidently moved 
rapidly enough over the paper, the strokes 
are sometimes short and broken, but in its 
essentials, in the splendid articulation of 
the limbs and torso, such a figure has a 
fundamental stability, like that of those 
sculptured river gods of the ancient 
Romans. Unpretentiousness also marks 
Seurat’s little drawing of a woman in the 
quaint costume of the ’eighties—a gray 
shadow moving across gray paper, but the 
necessary structure is there. It is interest- 
ing to note that in his drawings Seurat 
did not call upon the pointilliste technique 
that made him famous as a painter. A 
younger man, Serge Ferat, however, does 
use this method in a series of water colors, 
and they illustrate very well the confusion 
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PENCIL DRAWING BY GINO SEVERINI 
GIFT OF ROBERT ALLERTON 


of means with an end. To Seurat his 
points of color were a means of achieving 
superb architectonic form; to Ferat they 
serve for the making of cleverly decorative 
drawings. 

When we leave the continent and turn 
to Great Britain and the United States we 
find equal diversity of the uses of draw- 
ing, but less intensity. Mr. Duncan Grant 
follows the Cézanne tradition, John and 
Paul Nash are ingenious decorators, Der- 
went Lees and J. D. Innes are more nearly 
painters than draughtsmen in their water 
colors, while Augustus John is the most 
versatile and brilliant of all. Among the 
Americans we find very few draughtsmen 
who are ready to let themselves go, like 
Matisse or Picasso, in the affirmation of an 
impulsive gesture or the reductio ad sim- 
plicitam of a visual impression. Capable 
as is their technique, Jerome Meyers, Wil- 
liam Glackens, Leon Kroll, even George 
Bellows seldom allow us to follow undis- 
turbed their purely rhythmic gesture; we 
are conscious at the same time of scene, of 
story, or of types. This is not to decry the 


-achievement of such a man as Bellows 
though we must regard his drawings as 
studies rather than as artistic entities. 
Action, lunge and thrust, form in repose— 
these we find in Bellows’ drawings, and 
also find, in an example such as that re- 
produced on page 51, a fine sense of val- 
ues, better expressed perhaps in whites, 
grays, and blacks than in the actual colors 
of his paintings. 

Even so superficial a survey as this of the 
directions of modern drawing must show 
us at least the interest and variety of its 
recent developments. At times we find 
drawing linked with a new departure in 
painting, as in Gino Severini’s drawing of a 
Spanish dancer and banjoist, where the 
problem of forms in motion is carefully set 
forth. In general, however, we may say 
that draughtsmen are taking advantage of 
the peculiar opportunities which drawing 
offers for the free, spontaneous recording 
of gesture, carrying with it all the implied 
significance of tempo and mood. 


R. M. F. 


A GIFT OF JAPANESE BOOKS 


ENTION has been made in the 

1926 annual most 

important gift from Mr. Martin 
A. Ryerson of the Louise Norton Brown 
Collection of Japanese books. ‘These are 
now in the process of being catalogued by 
Mr. Kenji Toda of the University of 
Chicago, and a complete account of this 
valuable acquisition will be written up 
later for the BuLtetin. In the meantime 
reference should be made to one of the 
rarest items, a book published in the first 
year of the Kwanbun Era, 1661, entitled 
the Osana Genji, consisting of extracts from 
the historical romance Genji Monogatari, 
especially arranged for the use of young 


report of a 


people. 

It is written and profusely illustrated by 
Hinaya Ryiho, and has already corrected 
a wrong attribution which appeared in an 
article in the December Buttetin. There 
an account was given of three Tosa paint- 
ings, also a gift from Mr. Ryerson, whose 
subjects are all taken from the Genji 
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Monogatari. Two are accompanied by an 
inscribed text and easily identifiable as to 
subject. The third is without text and 
the subject strongly resembles the descrip- 
tion of a scene in the thirty-sixth chapter 
of the aforementioned novel. In comparing 
this painting with the illustrations in the 
Osana Genji we now find that the scene 
does not represent this incident but is 
clearly taken from an earlier chapter, the 
nineteenth in number, entitled Usu-gumo. 
The illustration which identified the sub- 
ject of our paintings is here reproduced. 
Here we see Genji taking leave of Murasaki 
as he goes to see Lady Akashi. He is being 
detained by the latter’s daughter who is 
dwelling in the house of Murasaki. 


HG. 
CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


HE group of paintings from the 

Twenty-Fifth International Exhibi- 

tion at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
brings to the Institute a comprehensive 
review of contemporary painting abroad. 
Albert André, Maurice Denis, Forain 
Othon Friesz, Le Sidaner, Picasso, Matisse, 
Marchand, Dunoyer de Segonzac, Utrillo, 
Vlaminck and Vuillard are among the 
noted painters represented in the French 
section. Frank Brangwyn, Augustus John, 
Laura Knight, Orpen, Dod and Ernest 
Proctor, Ambrose McEvoy, Leon Under- 
wood, Charles Sims, and Walter Sickert 
are well-known English representatives. A 
group from Italy includes Felice Casorati, 
Antonio Mancini, Ubaldo Oppi, and Fer- 
ruccio Ferrazzi, whose “Horitia and Fab- 
iola” took the first prize when the exhibi- 
tion was shown at Carnegie Institute. A 
special group of paintings by Giovanni 
Romagnoli is being shown, and Belgium, 
Russia, Germany, Austria, Spain, the 
Scandinavian countries, Poland, Holland, 
and Czecho-Slovakia are represented. At 
the same time an exhibition of paintings by 
New Mexico artists is on view in the East 
Galleries. 

Paul Manship’s exhibition of sculpture 
is being studied with interest. This gifted 
American sculptor was born in Minneapolis 
in 1885, and studied in New York at the 




















ILLUSTRATION FROM OSANA GENJI BY 


HINAYA RYUHO. GIFT OF MARTIN A, RYERSON 
Art Students’ League. He later worked 
under Solon Borglum and Charles Grafly. 
A three-year scholarship at the American 
Academy in Rome brought him into con- 
tact with the great classical masters, and 
his subsequent work has shown a sensitive 
assimilation of the precepts of ancient 
Assyria and Greece. This is especially felt 
in such pieces as the “Indian and Ante- 
lope” and “Dancing Girl and Fawns”’ in 
our permanent collections. Atalanta, Ana- 
dyamene, Actaeon, and Diana are among 
the classical subjects in Mr. Manship’s 
exhibition, likewise the recent versions of 
Europa. 

Paintings by Walt Kuhn are shown in 
the Arts Club gallery. 


NOTES 


THE REsTAURANT, located on the ground 
floor, is open daily from 11 to 5, Sundays 
from 12 to 7:30, from October 1 to May 30. 
It is available to all members, students, and 
visitors in the building, and special teas, 
luncheons, and dinners may be arranged 
for. Announcement is made of the opening 
of a new addition to the restaurant, where 
table service may be had. Clubs and other 
organizations may arrange for special serv- 
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WASH DRAWING BY JOSEPH BERNARD 
GIFT OF ROBERT ALLERTON 


ice here. Miss Ethel Spears has made 
spirited mural decorations for this room. 

Aprit Lecrures—Four additional lec- 
tures on home decoration will be given for 
members during April, on Mondays at 
2:30. The subjects and speakers are 
announced on the opposite page. 

Duptey Crarts WartSsON is bringing to a 
close his spring program of lectures for 
members of the Art Institute. On April 1 
at 10:30 A.M. he will conduct his final 
class in beginning sketching and at 2:30 
speak on the art of modern England. On 


April 2 at 2:30 p. M. he will speak to chil- 
dren of members on “The Easter Story 
Art.” Mr. Watson leaves shortly for 
abroad, and upon his return in September 
will continue his lectures for members. 
The detailed program of these courses will 
be published in the next issue of the 
Butcetin. All of Mr. Watson’s lectures 
at the Art Institute are now being given 
through the James Nelson Raymond Public 
School Fund, to which Mrs. Anna C. Ray- 
mond has made generous additions. 

THe Museum, in 
carry on its ambitious program, gratefully 
acknowledges the generous gift of fifteen 
thousand dollars from Mr. Charles H. 
Worcester to be used for improvements in 
the building. Changes and additions 
are constantly needed to accommodate 
the growing collections of the Institute, and 
such assistance as Mr. Worcester has given 


need of funds to 


us is invaluable to this end. 
Museum _ INstruction 
courses are being offered in April in the 
Department of Museum Instruction. A 
series of four lectures on Oriental art will 
be given on Monday afternoons at 2:30. 
Miss Doris Wilson, Assistant Curator of 
Oriental Art, will give talks on 
Chinese pottery and porcelain and Persian 
pottery. Miss Helen Gunsaulus, Keeper of 
Japanese Prints, will give two lectures. The 
Color” will be given by 


T wo new 


two 


“ 


new course on 
Miss Parker. 
THe Cominc Propuctions at the Good- 
man Theater are announced in a special 
supplement included with this issue. 


EXHIBITIONS 


March 1ro—April 18 


(1) Portrait Silhouettes by Baroness Meydell. (2) Silhouette Inter- 


pretations by Maude I. G. Oliver. Children’s* Museum. 


March 12-May 1 


(1) Etchings by Meryon from the Howard Mansfield Collection. 


(2) Etchings by G. B. Tiepolo. (3) Etchings and Lithographs by Rodolph Bresdin. 


Galleries 12-14. 
March 15—April 17 


(1) Selected Group of Paintings from the Twenty-fifth Interna- 


tional Exhibition at Carnegie Institute. (2) Sculpture by Paul Manship. (3) Work 


of New Mexico Painters. 
Galleries 251-261. 


(4) Arts Club Exhibition of Paintings by Walt Kuhn. 


April 28-May 30—(1) Seventh International Water Color Exhibition. (2) Paintings by 
George H. Macrum. (3) Chicago Camera Club Exhibition. 


June 6-June 21 


Exhibition of Work by Students of the Art Institute School. 


June 26-August 1—Thirty-ninth Annual Chicago Architectural Exhibition. 
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LECTURES FOR MEMBERS 


FuLterton Hatt, Monpays, 2:30 P.M. 


APRIL 


4 ‘Precious Metals for the Home and Personal Adornment.” Clara B. Welles, of 


the Kalo Shop. 
11 ‘The Modern Interior.” 
18 “Color in the Home.” 
versity. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Frances Harrington, of the National Academy of Art. 
Anna Helga Hong, Professor of Art, Northwestern Uni- 


“The English Home.”’ Ethel Louise Coe, Instructor, Art Institute School. 


AND LECTURES 


Concerts are given in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o'clock by 
the Little Symphony Ensemble under the direction of George Dasch, conductor. Admis- 


sion twenty-five cents. 


The final concert of the season will be given on April ro. 


Lorado Taft will conclude his lectures on sculpture on April 10 at 5:30 p. M. Admission 


free. 


DEPARTMENT OF 


MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 


OURSES in the Department of Museum Instruction are given for those who desire to 


increase their knowledge and appreciation of art. 


They are open to anyone and may be 


entered at any time. For further information, address Miss Helen Parker, Museum 


Instructor. 
THE ART OF ENGLAND 
Monpays aT 11:00 A. M., Miss Parker 
Architecture, painting, and sculpture, be- 
ginning with the Gothic period and continuing 
to the present time. 
ORIENTAL ART 


Monpays AT 2:30 P.M., Miss WILson AND 
Miss GuNSAULUS 


Two lectures in the galleries on Chinese and 
Persian pottery, by Miss Wilson. Two lectures 
on Japanese prints by Miss Gunsaulus. 


THE MINOR ARTS 
Monpays at 7:00 P. M., Miss Urron 
An evening course on the collections of the 
Art Institute. 
SKETCHING FOR NON- 
PROFESSIONALS 
Turspays AT 10:30 P. M., Mrs. A. W. BurNHAM 


A class in sketching and tempera painting. 


THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS 
Turspays AT 11:00 A.M., Miss PARKER 
A series of lectures on the collections to pro- 

mote a more intimate knowledge of the objects 


in the museum. In April the collections in 
Hutchinson Wing will be studied. 


COLOR 

TUESDAYS AT 2:00 P. M., Miss PARKER 

A course in the appreciation and use of color. 
Illustrated by the collections and by experi- 
mentation in water colors. 

THE ART CENTERS OF ITALY 
WEDNESDAYS AT 11:09 A. M., Miss PARKER 
The architecture, painting, and sculpture 

of some of the cities of Italy. This course is 
designed as a preparation for a trip abroad. 
PAINTING FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS 

THuRspDAYs AT 9:00 A. M., Mr. Bueur 

A class in painting in oil, de signed for those 
with little or no training who “want to paint. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCULPTURE 

THURSDAYS AT 2:30 P. M., Miss MACKENZIE 

Renaissance and modern sculpture in France. 
THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS 

THURSDAYS AT 7:00 P. M., Miss Upton 

A series of lectures on the permanent collec- 
tions, planned for those who are employed during 
the day. 

GREAT MASTERS OF PAINTING 

FRIDAYS AT 11:00 A. M., Miss PARKER 


The lives and works of some of the great 
artists of France will be studied. 
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NEW GOVERNING LIFE MEMBER NEW GOVERNING MEMBER 
Julius Rosenwald . Mrs. Clyde M. Carr 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS, FEBRUARY, 1927 

J. Kirk Adams William N. Holmes Mrs. S. R. Rabinoff 
Harold Beacom Mrs. Fred W. Hoover Miss Elizabeth Reading 
Mrs. A. G. Becker Mrs. P. A. Hughes A. L. Renning 
Mrs. Forrest M. Bills Milan H. Hulbert Miss Mary Rexinger 
Mrs. Frank Birkin Mrs. Adolph A. Hultquist Mrs. Louis E. Rollo 
Edgar L. Bradley Miss Mary D. Hutchison Arno T. Roner 
A. G. Brandes Roy L. Jones Mrs. Milton E. Ryan 
Mrs. Anson Cameron John J. Joyce Jacob R. Sensibar 
Mrs. Alva J. Carter Theodore Kauffman Mrs. Edmund D. Sewall 
Mrs. Elmer E. Challenger Miss Helen M. Kelly John A. Sokol 
Christopher W. Clarke Mrs. Herbert FE. Kerber Mrs. Charles D. Steele 
Mrs. George W. Clausing Charles M. Kob Alfred K. Stern 
David A. Clippinger Miss Evangeline Kohler Mrs. Alfred K. Stern 
Eric De Lamarter Mrs. Richard J. Korinek Edgar B. Stern 
Mrs. Armand S. Deutsch Mrs. William M. Leavitt Mrs. Edgar B. Stern 
Mrs. Edmund J. Doering, Jr. Joseph M. Lederer Walter C. Stone 
Miss Elizabeth Houston Dr. Alfred Lewy Miss Elizabeth Allen Stover 

Dougherty Charles Bartel Mathony Hollister Sturges 
Mrs. Arthur G. Fink Mrs. Ellis McFarland Miss Eleanore E. Swett 
George L. Glendon Dr. Frank A. Metcalf James E. Tannehill 
Miss Margaret Letitia Glover Dr. Orlen J. Miller Mrs. A. W. Torbet 
Mrs. Edward J. Goodman Mrs. Charles A. Moses Herbert Volk 
Guy Guernsey Andrew Nilson Mrs. Ella H. Ware 
George Theodore Halla Mrs. Esther L. North Charles J. Watson 
Charles F. Hellgren Mrs. Harry W. Olsen Clarence E. Watts 
Houston I. Hiart Costa A. Pandaleon Mrs. Harold Wise 
Harry Holland Mrs. Alexander A. Patterson 


Cuances or Appress—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change in 
address to Guy U. Young, Manager, Membership Department. 


PENCIL DRAWING BY ARISTIDE MAILLOL 
GIFT OF ROBERT ALLERTON 





